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SIR CASPAR PURDON CLARKE 

TO allay any anxiety on the part 
of our members with regard to 
the health of our Director, it 
should be authoritatively stated 
that recent advices from Sir Purdon Clarice 
indicate that he is rapidly improving. He 
left New York for his usual vacation abroad 
far from well, but intending to return be- 
fore the summer was over. His English 
physician thought it unwise for him to 
subject himself to the strain of the hot 
weather and advised a longer rest. Our 
President, Mr. Morgan, who saw him in 
London, gave him an extended leave of 
absence, so as to insure complete recovery. 
Sir Purdon writes that he feels much 
stronger and much better. 



THE HUDSON-FULTON EXHIBI- 
TION 



M 



R.CLAUDE PHILLIPS writing 
in a recent number of the 
London Daily Telegraph, says of 
the paintings in the Dutch 
section of the Hudson-Fulton Exhibition: 
"There are now promised no fewer than 
thirty-five Rembrandts of the highest 
quality, these having been selected from 
the great collections of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Baltimore, etc., by Dr. 
Valentiner, formerly a pupil and assistant 
of Dr. Bode, of Berlin, and, as such, a 
specialist in the study of Rembrandt. Of 
course, a far more extensive and varied 
representation of Holland's greatest master 
was achieved in the successive exhibitions 
of his works held at Amsterdam and then 



at our own Royal Academy; but among the 
permanent collections only that of the Her- 
mitage can show a like number. It will be 
of painful interest, a little later on, to com- 
pare the catalogues of these two great 
European Rembrandt exhibitions with that 
of the New York loan collection, and to note 
how many masterworks have since changed 
hands, and crossed the Atlantic to take 
their place as centers of attraction in the 
collections of the New World. 

"The display of works by Vermeer, of 
Delft, will be of unsurpassed interest. It 
will consist of five undoubted paintings by 
this rare master, including the well-known 
examples in the Morgan, Huntington, 
Marquand (Metropolitan Museum), and 
Johnson collections. Only two authentic 
paintings from the same brush — there 
being now altogether seven Vermeers in the 
United States — will be absent from the 
show. No English loan collection has at 
one and the same time been able to show 
anything like this number of paintings by 
the master who is now by collectors of 
Dutch art coveted above all others, save 
Rembrandt alone. England still — -but for 
how long? — retains a good number of fine 
Vermeers, though the finest of the lot, the 
superb 'Conversation Piece' of the Francis 
Hope collection, departed a few years ago 
to Berlin, there to face an equally mag- 
nificent De Hooch in one of the galleries of 
the new Kaiser-Friedrich Museum. We 
have still in Great Britain, to speak only of 
the best known examples, the early 'Christ 
with Martha and Mary,' in the Coats col- 
lection ; the famous ' La Fille qui Rit,' once 
in the Double collection at Paris (where it 
was etched by Jacquemart), and now in 
that of Mrs. Joseph; two remarkable ex- 
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amples of the painter in the rich collection 
inherited by Mr. Otto Beit from his brother; 
the 'Lady at the Spinet,' in the Salting 
collection (formerly in the Humphrey 
Ward collection); the 'Young Lady at a 
Spinet,' of the National Gallery; the fine 
'Conversation Piece,' at Windsor Castle. 
The masterpieces of Vermeer are, however, 
the 'Vermeer Painting from a Female 
Model,' in the Czernin collection at Vienna, 
the 'Young Lady at a Window,' of the 
Dresden Gallery, and the 'View of Delft 
from the Rotterdam Canal,' in the Royal 
Gallery of The Hague. The New York 
exhibition will further contain, among 
many other things of price, a group of 
twenty portraits by Frans Hals — a num- 
ber reached as yet in no public or private 
gallery, or loan collection, in Europe, 
where as yet no 'one-man' show of Frans 
Hals's work has been held — unless the 
unique display of great civic canvases from 
his hand in the Haarlem Museum be 
considered as such. The two superb ex- 
amples of Pieter de Hooch in the collection 
of Mr. Widener, at Philadelphia, will main- 
tain, even in this ensemble, the exalted 
rank among Dutch painters of Vermeer's 
only rival with the modem connoisseur." 

Silver made in the Colonies will form 
an important part of the American section 
of the Hudson-Fulton Exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. More than 
three hundred pieces will be shown, all 
made before 1825. 

With the close relationship between 
England and her colonies on the Western 
hemisphere, it is not strange that English 
silversmiths came here in the seventeenth 
century and brought their traditional 
designs and methods of work. They were, 
however, soon influenced by the simplicity 
of the young nation and the following 
generation of silversmiths made pieces that 
have a distinct and unmistakably Ameri- 
can character. 

One of the earliest of these English 
silversmiths was John Hull (1624-1683) 
who settled in Boston. In the middle of 



the eighteenth century there were three 
important families of silversmiths in 
Boston, namely, the Burts, the Hurds, and 
the Reveres, and they will be well repre- 
sented in the exhibition. 

Of all the Boston silversmiths, the patriot 
Paul Revere (1735-1818) is the best known. 
His father, Apollos Rivoire (1702-1754) 
was bom in France but was taken to 
Boston when quite young and at thirteen 
years of age became apprenticed to John 
Cony. In 1723 he established himself in 
Boston as a goldsmith and silversmith, 
anglicizing his name to Paul Revere. The 
son entered his father's workshop, and at 
the age of nineteen, after his father's death, 
carried on the business. There will be 
twenty pieces by the Reveres, father and 
son, in the exhibition. 

A special effort has been made to show 
pieces of silver made in New York State. 
Among the New York silversmiths repre- 
sented are: Adrian Bancker, Thau vet Bes- 
ley, Jacob Boelen, Ephraim Brasher, John 
and Tunis Denise, Cary Dunn, Garrett 
Eoff, William G. Forbes, William Grigg, 
Jabez Halsey, Thomas Hamersly, John 
Hutton, John Burt Lyng, Myer Myers, J. 
Newkirke, E. Pelletrau, George Ridout, 
Peter Quintard, W. Roe, John Sayre, Bar- 
tholomew Schaats, John and Peter Targee,'' 
Koenraet Ten Eyck, Thomas Underbill, 
R. Van Dyke, P. Van Dyke, Hugh Wishart, 
Freeman Woods, and Benjamin Wyn- 
coope. 

Among those who have generously lent 
pieces of silver are: Messrs. George S. 
Palmer, R. T. Haines Halsey, Judge A. T. 
Clearwater, Hollis French, and the Trinity 
Church Corporation. Many of the pieces 
were collected by the Colonial Dames of the 
State of New York. 

The catalogue of this section will be il- 
lustrated to show the various forms of cups, 
mugs, beakers, tankards, teapots, coffee- 
pots, bowls, strainers, and spoons used by 
our ancestors. In addition to these ob- 
jects of household use there will be an in- 
teresting group of church vessels. 

F. N. L. 
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